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| will observe that the phrenzy of diviners is there set 
| down as a mark of punishment from heaven. “1 || Lord.” 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ERRORS OF THE TIMES. 
[Translated for the Jesuit. ] 
CHAPTER XV. 
ON PROPHECY. 
1. 
Prophecy in general, is, on the side of God, an 
express revelation of things free and contingent, 


which one cannot know from nature ; on the side of 


the prophet, it is a public manifestation made of this | 


revelation to mankind. 
II. 

Revelation, or, what is the same thing, superna- 
tural inspiration is possible. 
it, but an act of God, by which, in consequence of a 
particular will, he immediately communicates to his 
creatures the truths which it pleases him to reveal 


to him, and which hé could not know by the light of 


reason alone! But this action of God is possible ; 
it contains nothing absurd, it presents nothing con- 


In effect what else is | 


tradictory. 'The Supreme Being is the God of the | 
spirit as well as of the body, of the spiritual as well 


as the material world ; he exercises over the one as 
well as over the other an unlimited power: Revela- 


tion is then possible. 
Il. 


The objects of revelation, are things past, present | 
Past, as the creation of the world, an- || 


or to come, 
nounced by the words of the first chap. of Genesis: 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the | 


earth. 
take place ina person’s mind. ‘ But if all prophecy, 
and there comes in one that believeth not, or one 
unlearned, he is convinced of. all. 


his face, he will adore God, affirming that God is 
among you indeed.”* This, no doubt, by the inspi- 
ration of the Spirit of God, which animates them ; 


Present, as the thoughts which ean actually | 


The secrets of | 
his heart are made manifest, and so falling down on | 


ment, the Incarnation of the Word, is thus foretold | 


by Isaias: “ A Virgin shall conceive and bring forth 
a son.”’t 
IV. 

Prophecy, properly speaking, is, according to St. 

homas, a revelation and a manifestation of future 
events.{ Foretelling what is to come, is then the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Prophecy ; ‘tis in this last 
sense that we shall treat of it here. 


V 


How, one may ask, can a Prophet be assured his | 
inspiration be from heaven ; nothing is more com- | 


mon than for one ie be the dupe of his own imagi- 
nation. We answer that he can be easily assured 
thereof; Ist, By the miracles, the gift of which has 
been bestowed upon him as it was upon Isaias, who, 
to make Ezekias assured of the accomplishment of 
the events which he came to predict to him, obtain- 
ed from the Lord, that the shadow should return on 
the dial of Achaz the ten degrees by which it had 
already gone down.§ 2d. By particular signs, which 


} 


God affords of his presence, as happened to Daniel, | 


to whom the Angel Gabriel appeared, and, flying 
towards him, touched him at the time of the evening 
sacrifice ;|| or to Moses, who heard the voice of the 
Lord from the midst of the flaming bush, which 
burned without consuming it.{] 

It is the height of blindness to suppose, that, in 
those men whom God selects to announce future 
events to mankind, he could manifest, at the same 
time they make this announcement, marks of his 
wrath and his vengeance? For we know from holy 


writ, that convulsions and furious extacies are the | 


effects of the angry justice of the Divinity. Read 


for this, the 13th chapter of Isaia d Ta 
: sadly sol alee || meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed.” 


see, that God numbers convulsions amongst the 
chastisements which he ought to exercise against 





* 1 Cor. cap. 14, v. 24, 25. 
+ Isaias, cap. 7. 
t St. Thom. 22 quest. 171, A. 3. 
§ Lib. iv. Reg. Cap. 20, vy. 7. 
I Dan. cap. 9, v. 21. 
Exod. cap. 3, v. 2. ‘ 





}am the Lord... . that make void the tokens of | 


diviners, and make the soothsayers mad.”’+ 
VIL. 
Absence of the Spirit, in the Prophets of Pagan- | 
ism, was always revolting to the ideas of its wise men. 
They could not conceive how frantic men could be | 
the organs of the Divinity. ‘Of what authority, 
then,” says Cicero, speaking of the soothsayers,t 
‘can be that phrenzy, which you call divine ?” 
What! Cana frantic fellow, in a tumult of spirit see, 
into what the sage, with all the calmness and steadi- 
ness of his interior light, cannot possibly view. Shall 
he, whom his reveries has hurled far beyond the 


| bounds of reason, be able to discover what lies with- 


in its precincts ? 
VI. 
The true Prophet, then, is a man inspired by God, 
who, master of himself, of his reason and his senses, 
declares with a tone of authority, with knowledge | 


| and composure, that such and such events shall most | 


certainly come to pass, at the time, in the place, 


land under the circumstances which he marks out. 





The Scripture calls him the * Seer ;” because what | 
is to happen is present to his eyes. It is thus that 
Jacob, just before his death, foretold to Juda, his 


fourth son, that the sceptre should never leave his | 
house, till the Messiah, the desired of all nations, || 


should descend’upon the earth.§ 








* Tsaias, cap. 13, v. 8. 
+ Ib. cap. 44, v. 25. 
t Cic. lib. 1, de nat. Deorum. | 
§ Genes, cap. 49, v. 10. 


FACT OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION PROVED 
FROM SCRIPTURE. 


“ T have received of the Lord that which I also delivered 


| to you, that the Lord Jesus, the night in which he was be- 


| for you: do this in commemoration of me. 
|| also the chalice, after he had supped, saying: This chalice 


Revelation of things to come, as in the Old Testa- || 





| cles, which a blind and unreasonable enslavement to | 


traved, took bread, and giving thanks, broke, and said: 
‘Take ye and eat: this is my body which shall be delivered 
In like manner 


is the New ‘Testament in my blood: this do ye, as often as 

you shall drink it, for the commemoration of me. For as4 
often as you shall eat this bread, and drink the chalice, you 
shall show the death of the Lord until he come.”—1 Cor. 
C. Xi, v. 23, &c. 

I demonstrate, that there is no impossibility, no 
contradiction, no absurdity, in the Catholic doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. 1 proved, not only against 
the sectaries who admit the Scripture, but against 
the Deists, who reject it, that God has the power of 
changing, if he please, the substance of bread and 
wine into the substance of his body and blood, pre- 
serving, still, the sensible qualities of the bread and | 
wine. I have, thus, I trust, removed from the minds 
of all sincere inquirers after the truth, those obsta- | 


‘the impressions of their senses, throws in the way of | 





that calm consideration, with which they are bound 
to hear the words of Omnipotent Truth. If, then, 
I shall now make plain from the sacred writings, 
that the Redeemer of mankind has been pleased to 
perform this wonderful change ; that he has in the 
most positive, express, and liberal manner, declared 
that the bread is changed into his body, and the 
wine into his blood; no one, who admits his power 
—no one, who believes his divinity—no one, who 
receives the Scripture as the word of his truth—can 
refuse to bow down, with the Catholic church, and 
adore the body and blood of Jestis Christ, substan- 
tially existing in the blessed sacrament of the altar, 
under the outward appearance of bread and wine. 

I say, then, if our opponents admit, as they must, 
the possibility, how can they deny the fact? In 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and Paul, Christ says :— 
“Take and eat; this is my body, which shall be 
delivered for you—Take and drink, this is my blood, 
which shall be shed for you.” In John he says: 
‘« Amen, amen, I say unto you, unless you eat and 
drink the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his 
blood, you shall have no life in you, for my flesh is 
Paul 
again says: ‘“* The chalice of benediction which we 
bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ ? 
And the bread which we break, is it not the partak- 
ing of the body of the Lord?” And in another | 
place : ‘* Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread, | 
and drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall | 
be guilty of the body and of the blood of the Lord. | 
But let a man prove himself; and so let him eat of | 


For he that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself, not discerning the body of the 


There are some things, my brethren, so clear and 
evident, that an attempt to demonstrate them, only 


| serves to involve them in a factitious obscurity.— 


Who would undertake to prove that the sun shines 
at noon-day 7? Could any argument of his add light 
to the lustre, by which the luminary makes known 
its own presence? After I, for instance, who am 
but a mortal, had repeatedly, and with the most 
solemn asseverations, stated a fact, would I feel 
complimented by a person, who should as repeated- 
ly tell me, that [ did not mean what I said; that I 
spoke metaphorically ; when I cautiously avoid the 
least appearance of metaphor? Would I make a 
distinction between such a caviller, and a man who 
should, roundly and plumply, tell mel lied? The 
latter, in fact, would only be expressing (in a very. 
uncourteous way, it is true) his disbelief of words ; 
but the former, while he equally disbelieved me, 
would be aggravating the insult, by wishing to per- 
suade me, that I avas not only a knave, but a fool. 
Yet, such is the treatment which Jesus Christ re- 
ceives from those, who, with his Scriptures in their 
hands, and his words in their ears, still deny, that 
he changed bread and wine into his body and blood! 

Were I—a Catholic, believing as I do, in tran- 
substantiation—were I to have been so blest, as to 
sit among the apostles at the last supper; were I 
there anxious that Christ should make use of words, 
which should leave no room for doubt, which should 


silence all possible cavil upon the truth of this dog- 


ma; were I allowed to suggest, to the Saviour of 
mankind, the very terms of the institutional form ; 
could I, could any man, could any apostle, could 


| any angel, could the Gpd of eternal wisdom himself, 


have selected words more expressive of the miracu- 
lous change he was about to effect, than those which 
he actually did use: “ This is my body?” When I 
now say it is his body, no one dares to tell me, that 
Ido not mean that it is his body; and when Jesus 
himself says that it is, shall any one, calling himself 
a Christian, or even pretending to understand the 
'most simple and obvious words within the range of 
human speech, dare to contradict the Son of God, 
and tell him that it is not his body ® that it is only a 
sign, a figure, a representation, and—I know not 
what—which he has pawned upon mankind, declar- 
ing it to be his body? and that, with an “ Amen, 
amen, I say unto you ?”’ and—to keep up the sol- 
-emn imposture—carefully avoiding the most distant 


‘| allusion to sign, figure or representation of any kind? 


|Oh blasphemy! Why, thy very murderers, Oh Di- 
|vine Victim ! who were to hang thee upon thy cross 
on the morrow—the very Jews, though they called 
| thee seducer and impostor, never charged thee with 
an imposition so gross as this! 


|| Well, Calvinists, will you still persist in tellin 


| your Redeemer, that he does not mean what he says 
Will you still contend, that it is not his body, after 
he has so expressly, so repeatedly assured you, that 
itis? What shall I do to remove your obstinacy ? 
for it is so absolutely void of the slightest shadow of 
common sense, that I cannot even palliate it with 
the name of—delusion. Perhaps the Son of God 
himself, if he were to address you in person, might 
succeed in convincing you. Let us see. Suppose, 
then, that Jesus Christ should descend, once more, 
from his heavenly throne, and standing in my place, 
should invite you to question him on the subject.— 
Would you not rejoice at the opportunity thus given 
you, to dispel your doubts for ever? Would you 
not eagerly ask him, whether the sacrament was 
really his body? And, if he most solemnly assured 
you that it was, would not that be enough? would 
you not instantly bow to his infallible word, and be- 
lieve, though you did not comprehend? Yes, if you 
deserve at all the name of Christian, I am convine- 
ed you would. But I will push my supposition still 
further ; I will suppose the extremest possible case, 
|namely, that in spite of this solemn asseveration, 
‘thousands of you were, not only to perisist in your 
unbelief, but to tarn your backs upon your Jesus, 
‘and ahbjure him for ever, as a liar and impostor ! 
How, think you, would your Saviour act im this 
emergency ? Would he let you go, when a word 
| would keep you? Would he, who comes to teach 
‘you—to die for you—would he suppress the truth, 
and by that suppression leave your souls to ruin ? 
Would the lover of souls do this? Nay, more; 
would he, again and again, tell you, that you should 
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— 
“eat his flesh and drink his blood ;” and that too, 
with the threat of your “ not having life im you,” 
unless you did it? Would Christ say this, if the 
truth did not oblige him ? 
the same time he only meant, that you were to eat 
bread and wine, as the figures of his flesh and blood ? 
and when, by candidly telling you so, he could re-| 
move all your difficulties at once, and save you from 
the perdition of infidelity? Would, in a word, the 
Lamb of God be guilty of so gratuitous, so cruel an | 
imposture ? Now, then, suppose, as I was saying, 
that, standing in this very pulpit, he were to act in 
this very manner I have just described. Would this, | 
O Calvinists, be sufficient for you ?. would this re- 
move the obstinacy of your unbelief? 

“Jt would,” you reply: ‘but the supposition is | 
absurd; Christ could not act so.” I deny it. He} 
has acted so. Read the sixthchapter of John. He 
there, for the first time, said: ‘“* The bread which I 
shall give, is my flesh for the life of the world.” No 
sooner had the word passed his lips, than the Jews 
questioned its possibility, debating among themselves 
and saying: “ How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?” What did Jesus reply? Did he tell them 
they had mistaken him ? that it was only a figure 
they were to eat his flesh? No. But using that) 
asseveration, which, with him, was in lieu of an 
oath, he said: ** Amen, amen, I say unto you, un- 
less you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
his blood, you shall not have life in you—For my 
flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed,” 
&c. What followed? Why not only were the 
Jews still more offended, but many of iis own disci- 
ples exclaimed: “ This saying is hard, and who can 
hear it?” And yet upon so alarming a symptom of 
desertion, how did Jesus act?) He who was so wont 
to explain his parables to his discip'es, nay soften 
down his words, Jest they might, prematurely, offend | 
the prejudices even of his enemies—did he do, or 
say aught, to stop the spreading apostacy of his own 
followers? Did he palliate? did he explain? did 
he clothe in metaphor his first assertion? On the 
contrary, to confirm its absolute truth, to show them 
that unqualified belief must be paid to his infallible 
word, he added to its apparent impossibility, by say- 
ing: “Does this scandalize you? If then you shail 
see the Son of Man ascend up where he was be- 
fore?” In other terms: ‘‘ You do not believe,” 
says he, “that I can give you my flesh to eat, now 
while I am present among you, that it shall be eaten, 
even after [ have ascended to my Father?” Such 
was the manner in which the Eternal Truth met the 
doubts, the questions, the unbelief, not only of the 
Jews, but of his own disciples. Every word which 
their infidelity extorted from him, was but a strong- 
er, and still stronger declaration of his corporal 
reality in the eucharist. Nay, he saw them go back, 
quit his company, and abjure his doctrine altogether, | 
rather than let fall a sentence, which might even by 
possibility throw a doubt on the wonderful mystery 
of Transubstantiation. He grieved—Oh! how his 
loving heart grieved at their obstinacy! 
would not purchase their salvation at the expense, or 
even with the palliation of the truth. And behold- 
ing himself now almost alone, turning to the twelve, 
he said: * Will you also go away?” When Peter 
like every faithful and rational Christian, subjecting 
his senses to his faith, and believing the word of 
God, because it was the word of God, replied: 
« Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words 
of eternal life. And we have believed, and have 
known, that thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 





Works or tae Fararrs.—The writings of the Fa- 
thers, says Ganganelli, are the soul of christian eloquence, 
which, like fertile trees that ornament and enrich the gar- 
dens in which they grow, produce abundance of flowers 
and fruits. 

The church is proud of producing these works: for they 
are so many monuments of the victories which she has 
gained over her enemies, and every enlightened christian 
ought to be delighted in reading them. The more they 
are exa:nined, the more luminous they are fotind ; every 
Father of the Church has some distinctive characteristic. — 

The genius of Tertullian may be compared to iron, which 
breaks the hardest bodies ; St. Athanasius to the diamond, 
which can neither be deprived of its lustre nor solidity; St. 
Cyprian to the steel which cuts to the quick: St. Chrysos- 
tome to Gold, whose value is equal to its beauty; St. Leo 
to those ensigns of dignity, which are at once, eraceful and 
majestic : St. Jerome to brass, which dreads neither swords 
nor arrows ; St. Ambrose to silver. which is solid and shin- 
ing; St. Gregory to a mirror, in which every one sees him- 
self; St. Augustine to himself, as singular in kind, though 
universal.—As to St. Bernard, the last of the Fathers in the 
order of chronology : he may be compared to those flowers 
of the velvet species, which exhale an exquisite perrume. 





Harriness.—How fortunate, how advantageous would 
be our state if reason could dictate to us the true requisites 
of happiness! Our crime is that we are not inclined to de- 
rive advantage from the experience of others. We are 
confident and incautious. Our own errors and their conse- 
quences only bring us back to ourselves. Spare yourself 
this expense, imbibe early the maxims of true wisdom.— 
Determine with resolution to be influenced through life by 
this precept. That we can be happy only in proportion to 
the good qualities of mind which we have cultivated and 
possess, to the desires we have limited, to the usefulness 
of our lives, and integrity of our conduct. 

‘ In youth an@ in age, in single and in matrimonial life, in 
sll circumstances and under all relations, to live steadfastly 
and habitually under the guidance of those principles which 
they, who are now lying on the bed of death, are rejoicing 


Would he say this, if at) 


But he ” 


‘that they have obe yed, or mourning that they have disre- 


garded, is the sum of human happiness and human wisdom. | 
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By a Letter received on Saturday last from the Bishop, | 
dated in Baltimore, and written on the termination of the | 
' National Council; he directed that we should announce, 
“that the use of flesh meats on all Saturdays (except such 
as may chance to be Fast) is allowed to the Faithful, by a 
dispensation from the Pope, hereafter forever.’ It is some 
'months, since this became a general subject; and many, 
from the misrepresentations of News-papers, had already 
considered themselves privileged to make use of the Indul- 
gence. The Bishop, in common with the other Bishops of 
the United States, received, some time since, letters to 
this purpose from the Holy See ; but they had determined, 
that in this, as in every other instance, the Discipline of the 
Church which God appointed them to rule, should be uni- 
form: and that the promulgation of this general indulgence 
should proceed from the General Council. 


——— 


\THE POPE AND THE JOURNAL OF COM- 
MERCE. 

We have seen an article, headed, “ Parronace 
or THE Bisnops Now AssEMBLED IN CownciL,” tak- 
ing the rounds of the papers, and credited to the 
saine sordid, putrid source, whence flowed Brown- 
the 

In this arti- 


lee’s leave for flesh meat on Fridays; with 
“absolution” of its * Beastly” editors, 
cle, it is asserted, that the Pope has sent an immense 
sum of money to the Bishops of America, to be laid 
out for their own advantage, and the propagation of 
Catholicism: that the Bishop of Olio’s share was 
2500 dollars. 
sentence, we deny this, and say with Dean Swift, 
Will this 


never be tired frighten- 


in one short and very intelligible 


‘How doth the print and rarer lie.” 
“old gentleman in Rome” 
ing all the infidels of the world?) This new caper, 
ascribed to him, brings to our recollection an oceur- 
rence which took place in London, in the year 1807. 
After the 


Charles Fox, when Percival and the Tories, to se- 


short administration, which died with 
cure to themselves the plunder of the public purse, 
and shut out a large portion of their fellow-subjects 
from their rights and privileges, had_ sufficient) 
raised the ery of “No Popery,” the city was for 
some days in the greatest consternation, from an 
alarm that the Pope was hovering about the coast 
in a fishing-smack—that he had effected a landing 
—that he was seen near Dropmore—that he dined 
privately at Holland house—that he was hid at St. 
' Alban’s, by the Dowager Lady Spencer. To prop 
this story up, a fellow presented himself before Su 
Robert Birny, the superintendant magistrate, and 
made oath, that under an escort disguised as sailors, 
some wooden gods were after passing through Cha- 


ring Cross. and 


The story flew like lightning ; 
crowds ran in all directions, to see what they never 
saw before. Down comes jumping an order to the 
officers of the foreign departinent, to seize and de- 
tain the wooden Gods, as suspected to be a part of the 
Pope’s retinue.—But, instead of Angels, and Arch- 
angels, as mentioned by the informer, nothing was 
discovered but a wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, 
(an exact resemblance of his Lordship) in his mili- 
tary uniform, going down to Cnatnam, as a head 
piece for the gun vessel Spanxer!!!! There is no 
person living, who is in communion with men of 
“commerce” but knows that the “old gentleman in 
Rome” could not have money to send to this coun- 
try. The negotiations with Mr. Rothschild, men- 
tioned in the public papers, could not be for the pur- 
pose of sending money to this side of the Atlantic ; 
we should rather think his money should go to Ger- 
many. Gregory 16th is not two years a Pope, and 
scarcely was he seated in St. Peters’ chair, when he 
had.to encounter and extinguish a deep-rooted re- 
bellion, on whose nature or support or progress it 
lies not within our sphere to make any remarks; 
and the world knows, that were it not for the Em- 


_peror of Austria, Capellari might find some Valen- 


ciennes or Savona, to lodge him, like his predeces- | 


sor Chiaramonti. But we will make a more favor- 
able supposition ; we will allow that “ Hrs Hott- 
NEss’s coffers are overflowing—and that he has sent 
a large sum thereof into this country. Is it for such 
generous disinterestedness towards an infant church; 
is it for sending money to remain amongst and enrich, 
as far as it may reach, the people of the Union, that 


he is to be repaid with holding him up to scorn— 











| with ribaldry—with nicknames, such as the “ heag 
# the old gentleman in Rome.” Shame! Is it for 
| this that the Catholic world is to be denounced by the 
.pugnacious editors of the Journal of Commerce, as 
“ gulls to tenets which have no foundation either jp 
Scripture or reason.” As “ believing that the moon 
is made of green cheese”—as practisers of the 
““mummeries of Catholicism?” Oh! shame on 
you, Messrs. Stureo!! Whilst there is such an alarm 
attempted to be raised by the introduction of a mil- 
lion and a half of money from the Pope, into this 
country, there is no talk of the millions of myriads 
of millions, sent out of it to the swarms of this Bible, 
and this Bible, and that Bible Society, and the hun- 


dred and hundreds of societies, foreign and domes. 
tic, who are continually draining the country of such 
an immense property. How ofien havé we laughed, 
on seeing, in Day and Martin’s jet blacking hand- 
bills, a cat “bristle” at its own figure, ina polished 
Wellington. Just so with the Editors of the Journal 
of Commerce. They bristle up at a fantom: they 
wish to scratch and tear; they wish to Spit their 
spleen, nay, eyen at the rest of the American Press, 
because they do not “take special offence at the 


mummery of Catholicism.” The true cause of the 


real bristling is, from their own confession, readily 
ascertained, the mystery is easily explained. « Every 
paper (except THE JOURNAL OF Commerce) has a 
number of Catholic subscribers.” The poor Jour- 
nal expects to touch none of the Pope’s money, it 
does not deserve any: it receives very little from 
the Catholics ; it is likely to receive less, unless it 
can bring itself to adiere more to truth, and learn 
better manners) 9 ————— 

[from the Baltimore Gazette. ] 

WILLIS’S IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 

Sin—Having, upon my#eturn from Europe, been 
told by some friends that a writer who has furnished 
the New York Mirror with articles under the head 
of * First Impressions of Europe,” had mentioned 
a lecture delivered by me in Rome, in terms that 
appeared somewhat strange to them, I requested to 
be shown the passage ; and the following paragraph 
in that paper, under date of September 7, was point- 
ed out to me. 

*“ Bishop England, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, delivered a lecture at the house of the English 
Cardinal Weld, a day or two ago, explanatory of 
the ceremonies of the holy week. It was princi- 
polly an apology for them. He confessed that to 
he educated they appeared empty, and even absurd 
rites, but they were intended not for the refined, but 
for the vulgar; whom it was necessary to instruct 
and ympress through their outward ‘senses. As 
early all these rites, however, take place in the 
Sistine Chapel, which no person is permitted to 
enter who is not furnished with a ticket, and in full 
dress—his arcument rather fell to the ground.” 

I shall premise to my other observations, that it 
affords me some little relief to find the writer does 
not assert that he heard me; and, therefore, though 
I should consider the passages to be a gross misre- 
presentation, Lam not compelled to charge him with 
having deliberately published an untruth. He pro- 
hably heard some one who was present, or some one 
who had heard from one that was present, notions 
of what T said, and then gave his own first impres 
sions, hasty and imperfect as they were, instead of 
my explanation. 

It would be folly for me to affect that I did not 
know the nature of what I deligered after mature 
reflection, upon what I consider an exceedingly im- 
portant subject, at the request of an estimable and 
highly dignified Cardinal, in the capital of the chris 
tian world, to a select and specially invited company 
of several of the best informed members of the Bri- 
tish and Irish Nobility and Gentry, and a number of 
mny own respectable fellow-citizens; especially, when 
besides the ordinary motives which should influence 
‘any prelate so circumstanced, I had some very pe- 
culiar, to urge me to perform the duty in the best 
‘manner that I could. One of them, I will confess, 
was to secure, as far as I could, that the land which 
adopted me should not suffer discredit by my neglt 
gence. Had some English tourist endeavored to 
strike anything belonging to the United States 
through my sides, I should feel less than I do. 
avow, that I did not imagine that any American them 
in Rome, would have been so thoughtless. 

I had, previous to delivering the three lecturess 
(not a lecture) written, after considerable study, a0 
explanation of the ceremonies of the Mass, and those 
of the Holy Week, consisting of about three hun- 
dred pages in duodec.mo, and the little book was 
then actually in the course of publication. I was 
therefore, fully prepared upon the subject. I con 
versed after each lecture with several exceedingly 
intelligent Protestants and Catholics ; for the double 
purpose of ascertaining what were their impressions 
‘respecting the elucidations that had been given, and 
the topics of which it was desirable still to treat— 
With them I spoke freely, and had their sentiments 
with a becoming candor. I feel competent then t© 
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state at least the nature of my lectures, and I assure f} ing 1s seven or eight feet, and sometimes the drifts 'some delicious Italian wine. 


you that nothing can be more unlike what they really | 
were, than in the description given by the | 
pondent of the Mirror. Yet he has caught some of | 


my ideas—perhaps even my expressions—but has | 


altogether distorted my explanation. ' | 
If vindicatory elucidation, following a brief apo- | 
logetic introduction be * principally an apology” — 
then is that writer correct—for in such a way have 
I betrayed my place, belied my conscience, and de- 
ceived my friends. 
the educated the ceremonial might appear empty, | 
and to the refined abstract philosopher it might seem 
absurd, because the form would be considered use- 
less: but that the observances were calculated, when | 
duly understood, at all events, to impress usefully | 
the great bulk of mankind, who did not enjoy such 
opportunities of mental cultivation as did the audi- 
ence I then had the honor of addressing—and that | 
even for the educated and refined, they would, ] 
was convinced, be of the greatest advantage, how- | 
ever extensive might be their knowledge, and culti-| 
vated their taste ; because by those means, the un- 
derstanding was informed ; they wrought upon the 
will and engaged the affections. I did show that | 
the principle they involved was that,upon which 
were based the rites instituted by the Almighty when 
he gave his revelations to Moses in the desert—upon 
which Solomon acted subsequently in the applica-| 
tion of Science and Art, under the guidance of in- 
spiration. And by a variety of similar topies I 
showed, that by judicious impressions upon the 
senses, (I am not aware that I found it necessary to | 
introduce the word outward) the sage and the sim- 
pleton, the philosopher and the child might be | 
equally induced to practice virtue, and to cultivate | 
religion. 
I was quite aware, it is true, that a large portion 
of the rites took place in the Sistine chapel, of which | 
I have the honor of being a member ; and of course 
I knew, that being a Papal chapel, and the private 
place of worship of his Holiness and his attendants, | 
not a public or parochial chapel, the etiquette re- 
quired for admittance was that of a court. But if 
that writer was sufficiently informed upon the sub- 


ject of which he treated, he would have been fully | 


aware, that the religious ceremonial which Lf explain- 
ed, though observed in the Papal chapel, was not 
confined thereto, but might be seen with more or 
less solemnity in every Catholic church of the Latin 
rite from China to California, from Siberia to Cape 
Horn. Had he known this, he would have perceiv- 
ed that even what he insinuated as my argument 
would not have * rather fallen to the ground.” Had 
he known this, when he wrote as he did, what shall 
be said of his veracity? Had he been present at 
my lectures he could not have been without the 
knowledge. T must, Sir, request of you as an act 
of kindness, not to me, but to the religion which has 
bestowed upon so undeserving an individual so many 
favors, to give to your readers my protest arainst a 
paragraph which contains at least as many incorrect | 
averments as it does lines. [trust also that the edi- 
tor of the Mirror will, as an act of justice to that re- 
ligion, be induced to insert this and a few other com- 
munications, which T shall endeavor to make upon 
the subject of the “ First Impressions,” should my 
leisure permit. Tam, Sir, your ob’t. 
tJoun, Bishop of Charleston. 
Baltimore, October 23, 1833. 











[From Brockedon’s Excursion in the Alps.] 
THE MONASTERY 

OF THE GREAT SAINT BERNARD. 

The scene around us was nearly closed in by 
mountains, peaks and rocks, which descend even to 
the hospice ; upon the latter of these, bordering the 
lake, lay large patches of snow, from which it is 
rarely free <e 8e the year. The spot was wild 
beyond imagination, and combined features of the 
sublime and the beautiful, to which we are impa- 
tient to add a third—the social—which, even in this 
wilderness of the clouds, we received from the kind 
and gentlemanly attentions of the monks of Saint 
Bernard. They were at their duties in the chapel 
when we entered: but we were welcomed by a fine, 
respectable looking servant, Victor, who realized the 
proverb, “like master, like man;” he was one of 
the fittest precursors to their hospitality that I ever 
saw. Ina few moments he placed refreshments be- 
fore us, and said that we should be expected at six 
o’clock to sup with the brethren. The decent, un- 
pretending kindness of this welcome delighted us. 
We were soon after greeted by some of the monks ;| 
and surprised to see them all young men, at least 
none were forty. We learnt that they volunteer 
into this kind and devoted service at eighteen vears | 
of age ; their vows are for fifteen years to this duty; 
but few are robust enough to bear the severities of 
the winter at this height, without feeling their effects 
in broken constitutions and ruined health. 

In the summer of 1816, the ice of the lake never. 
melted, and not a week passed without snow fall- 
ing; the severest cold recorded was 29 degress be- 


low the zero of Fahrenheit; it has often been ob-.. 


served at I8 and 20 degrees below. The greatest 
heat has been 68 degrees of Fahrenheit ; but even 
in the heighth of summer it always freezes early in 
the morning. The hospice is rarely four months 
clear of snow; its average depth around the build- 


I did say that sometimes even to) 


}| 
} 





accumulate to the height of forty feet aga 
hospice. The entrance, for this reason, is 
by a flight of steps, which lead to what may be call- 
ed the first floor; below, are the stables, store rooms | 
for wood, &c. This leads to a corridor, and thence | 
into various offices ; on the floor above, another cor-| 
ridor leads to the chapel, the refectory. the separate 
chambers for the religieux, and extensive accommo- | 
dation for travellers; in which the neatness and 
comfort of the arrangements add greatly to an Eng- 
lishman’s enjoyment of his reception. One cham- 
ber is devoted to visiters, especially the ladies ; it 
may be considered as the drawing-room of the es- 
tablishment. To decorate this room, travellers have 
presented to the hospice prints and drawings, and 
even a piano forte has been added to the means of | 
enjoyment here. A cabinet is attached to this cham-_ 
ber, which contains collections made by the monks, | 
of the plants and minerals around the Great St. 
Bernard, and antiquities from the ruins of the Tem- | 
ple of Jupiter, which formerly stood on this moun- 
tain. These consist of votive tablets and figures in| 
bronze and other metals, arms, and coins; and are || 
i great resource to the visiters at the hospice, if the | 
weather should be unfavorable enough to detain them | 
within its walls. . 
The perilous passage of these mountains is more 
frequently undertaken in the winter than is gene- | 
rally imagined: it is difficult to conceive the neces- | 
sity or urgency of affairs which can lead persons, at | 
such a season, through such scenes of danger. They | 
are generally pedlars or smugglers, who mount the | 
pass from either side, in defiance of the snows, tours | 
mentes and avalanches of these high regions. Dur- || 
ing the severe cold of winter the snow at this eleva- | 
tion forms and falls like dust; it congeals so soon, 
and so hard, that the particles do not attach and | 
form flakes when they touch, as in lower regions ; 
and instead of consolidating beneath the traveller's 
feet, they rise around him in powder, and he sinks to 
These snow storms, when accompa- 


his middle. 
nied by violent winds, are called tourmentes, and 
are oiten fatal to the poor wretches who encounter 
them; unable then to trace the path, they wander 
and fall over precipices. ‘The avalanches, too, take | 
their share of their victims. 'The summer avalanche 


} 


is caused by the sub-melting of the snow, which un- || 
||dermines its support; and the mass, once set in 


motion, descends with great violence. ‘The ava- 
lanches of winter are occasioned by the masses of | 


snow accumulating on the slopes of the mountains, | 


where it is too dry to attach firmly : and when the 
weight of snow exceeds the supporting resistance of) 
the surface of the ground, it slides off into the val- | 
ley below with a suddenness and violence which the | 
monks who deseribed it compared to the discharge 
of acannon-ball: these are the sort of avalanches 


which in the winter render the approach to the hos- 


pice very dangerous. Near the convent the moun- 
tains are steep, and the traveller is exposed to al- 
most certain destruction if an avalanche fall whilst 


he passes: and the poor wreteh, buried beneath the 


/mass, is found only when the snow melts, and the 


summer, which to him never returns, discovers the 


victim in these regions of winter. Under every cir- | 
cumstance in which it is possible to render assist- 
ance, the worthy monks of St. Bernard set out upon 

their regularly appointed duties. Undismayed by 

the spirit of the storm, and obeying a higher power, 

they seek, amid the greatest dangers, the exhausted 

or overwhelmed traveller, they are generally accom- 
panied by their dogs. The sagacity of these ani- 
mals is so extraordinary, that they too, as if con- 
scious of their performing ahigh duty, will roam 

alone the day and night through in those desolate 
regions, discover the victim buried in the snow, and 

lie on him and lick him to impart warmth. They 
bear with them some refreshing liquor around their 
necks for the poor traveller whom they may find, if 
he should have still sense enough left to use it; they 
then bark or howl—their signals for assistance—or, 
if the distance be too great, return to seek it. These 
valuable and noble animals have often deserved gold 
collars from the Humane Society. At present, there 
are only four of these dogs at the convent. Not 
long since a mortality prevailed among them, and 
thev had almost become extinct. 

The number of resident monks is now twelve: 
they all, except the principal, work at the common 
duties of their establishment ; they have five or six 
resident domestics, besides some at the vacherie, and 
in several other services of the hospice. The reli- 
gious order of the monks on the St. Bernard is that 
of St. Augustine, of which the distinguishing badge 
is a white narrow band, with an open slit some way 
along the middle. This is passed over the head, 
and hangs like a chain from the shoulders; the ends 
are tucked, before and behind, into a black broad 
girdle, which is worn round the middle. Their dress 
is a long cloth tunic, with sleeves which fit close. 
On the head they wear a pyramid cap with a tuft 
on the top; the whole dress is gentlemanly and be- 
coming. P 

At supper we were placed at the head of the ta- 
ble: it was Friday; the soup, though maigre, was 
excellent; the fish—pieces of salt cod, dressed with | 


Their courteous and 


inst the || polite attentions to their guests were those which 
attained || would indicate more social intercourse with the 
world than they can have had; and we received this 
kindness in regions otherwise inhospitable, from men 
whose habits might have been monkish and seclud- 
ed, instead of being the dispensers of such refresh- 
ing and unexpected manna as they offered to us in 
this wilderness. 
neral and most rational. 


The conversation at table was ge- 
tt had no restraint but in 


the respect which their characters and conduct com- 
manded. 
than I had expected to find it, upon the state of lite- 
rature and science in the world they had left. This 
they derived from the periodical works of some aca- 
demic bodies which are sent to them: they have a 
small library, principally composed of theologicat 
works. 


Their information was more extensive 


Much of their knowledge is acquired by 


their intercourse with their visiters, which, during 
the short summer at the hospice, is extensive 3; and, 
among the crowd, many respectable and well-in- 
formed travellers furnish them with information. 
There is a propriety in their inquiries, and an appa- 
rent interest in the affairs of mankind in their eon- 
versation, which, except that it is entirely free fronr 
discontent and affectation, would induce the travel- 
ler to imagine that their cells sometimes heard their 
sighs for a freer intercourse with the world. 
ply to some questions which I put to the Prior about 
the state of their funds, and the report which had 
prevailed in England that the absence of Napoleon 
from the political world had lessened their resoureés, 
he informed me that their finances were now in a 


In re- 


flourishing condition, and that Bonaparte rather im- 
poverished than enriched them. It is true that he 
had assisted them with donations, but his claims 
upon them for the purveyance of bis soldiers had 


exceeded these benefits—they had had forty men 
quartered upon them for months together, and 50,000 


had passed by the hospice and been assisted in one 
year. Now, however, the Prior said, their resources 
were increasing ; the peace of Europe enabled those 
strangers to visit the hospice who travelled for pleas 
sure, and could afford to aid their funds. Those who 
can pay, though no charge is made, usually deposit 
something in the box in the chapel of the convent, 
which is rarely less than the parties would have paid 
at aninn3; the poor traveller is always fed and lodg- 
ed gratis. 

After our arrival to-day, not fewer than ten other 
visiters reached the hospice in three parties. An 
English new married couple, with two friends, passing 
the honeymoon ia Switzerland and Savoy 3 an Eng- 
lishman and his wife, with their children—a son and 
daughter, about twelve or fourteen years old. These 
remained in the drawing-room, an apartment parti- 


cularly appropriated to their visiters, when there 


were ladies in the party. We did not visit them, 
as, for once, we preferred the society of the monks, 
The third party was an intolerable young puppy, an 
Englishman; be came with his servant who wore 
the dress of a courier. This precious specimen of 
the worst produce of our country, entered the room 
with vulgar discourtesy, as if he had done the hos- 
pice prodigious honor in condescending to come 
there at all: returned uncivil looks to the proffered 
kindness of the monks, flung himself into an arm- 
chair, and giving to another the honor of supporting 
his legs, wrapt himself up in his ignorant, or as he 
of course thought, dignified silence, until his servant 
entered to tell him that his room and refreshment 
were ready, when he ordered a fire in his chamber. 
This almost upset the tranquillity of the kind-heart- 
ed principal, who, after the puppy had retired, hint- 
ed to us with more delicacy than the object deserv- 
ed, that the last was the heaviest claim he could 
make upon their hospitality, as the difficulty of pro- 
curing fuel is very great. The whole hospice is 
warmed by an apparatus which renders particular 
fires at this season unnecessary in the chambers: it 
certainly was not needed by the young and healthy 
coxcomb who bad ordered what ought to have been 
reserved for an invalid, the traveller in winter; or 
to render more endurable to themselves the severi- 
ties of the awful situation to which they were gene- 
rously devoted for the service of others. Nota bush 
is to be found near the hospice, and the wood for its 
service is obtained from the forest of Ferrer, a dis- 
tance of nearly four leagues. The consumption of 
wood is very great; for, at the hospice, owing to its 
great elevation, water boils ata temperature consi- 
derably Jess than on a level with the sea; this is so 
unfavorable to the concoction of meat, that if re- 
quires longer boiling, and of course, a greater quan- 
tity of fuel is consumed. 

One of the parties arrived late, between nine and 
ten o'clock. The night was calm and beautiful, and 
so warm for this elevation, that we enjoyed looking 
out of the window upon the still and deep and sol- 
emn scene which surrounded us. One of the breth- 
ren said, ‘There is company ascending the moun- 
tain on the Swiss side ;” but silent as the grave as 
every thing was around us, our ears were not sus- 
ceptible of such nice distinctions of sound : he said 
that they were very distant. He was right; the 
party with the children arrived long enough after to 
astonish us at the perception which he must have 


cream and currants—delicious ;—omelets, cheese | had of their approach. 


and fruit, completed our repast. 
was good, and an extra bottle was served to us of 


The vin ordinaire || 
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Carnotic Provincta, Counci.—This assembly | 
terminated its session yesterday, the prelates having | 
after a High Mass celebrated by the Right Rev. Dr. | 
Fenwick, Bishop of Boston, and a sermon by the | 
Right Rev. Dr. England, of Charleston, solemnly | 
affixed their signatures to the acts. The appear-| 
ance of the sanctuary was the same as on the pre-| 
ceding Sunday ; but a peculiar solemnity was added 
by two circumstances on this day. The clergy and 
prelates came in procession from the Archbishop’s | 
residence, and entered at the front of the church, | 
proceeded through the centre aisle to the principal | 
altar, where they took their seats. This produced | 
a very imposing effect: it was the first time that ten 
mitres were worn by one assembly in the United | 
Stafes. The officers of the Council and theologians 
were also splendidly attired. 


struck, was the mode of subscribing the acts. Each 
prelate, in the proper order of his place, went alone 
to the altar and subscribed the record which had 
been laid upon it by the Secretary, after he had read | 


the titles of the acts, and the fathers had given their | 


verbal assent by the expression, placet, upon the 
question having been put by the Archbishop. 

The Council adjourned to the third Sunday after 
Easter, in the year 1837. Conformably to the dis- 
cipline of the Catholic church, the acts of the Synod 
will not be published until after they shall have been 
submitted to the examination of the supreme head 
of the church, that their conformity with the doc- 
trine and the general discipline of the whole body of 
the other Churches of the Catholic 
throughout the world might be ascertained; and 


thereby the essential unity of the entire collection | 
of members be preserved and secured, whilst suffi- | 
cient liberty is given to each special portion to legis- | 


late according to its own peculiar circumstances. 


Some of the prelates and their companions and | 
attendants, have already departed for their homes. || 


—Baltimore Gazxette. 


Missovri.—“ I have the pleasure to inform you 
that seventy-one dollars have been remitted to the 


American Bible Society, through Mr. Olmstead, of | 


St. Louis, for the box of books recently received by 
the Washington County Bible Society. 
the good results from the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures have not been as great as might be desired by 
the heart of the christian, yet I would state, with 


gratitude to Him who gives to his own word its efii- | 


cacy, that great good has resulted in six of the seven 
counties which I was instrumental in supplying. The 
cause of God has been powerfully revived, and hun- 
dreds have professed the religion of Christ. So let 
your hands be strengthened. The day will come 
when Missouri will put forth a helping hand. The 
Lord is doing great things for us, whereof we are 
glad. 


toward the spread of the Bible, it will at least pre- 


pare the next to take an active part in this good | 


work.”—New York Evangelist. 

So designing people speak and write abroad. We 
who live in Missouri can assure our friends in old 
Kentucky, that very few persons suffer themselves 
to be duped here by religious traders. Last year 
there existed some stir at St. Louis for some days, | 
but, as “ what is violent does not last long,” the re- | 
viving and quickening motions of the spirit were | 
soon succeeded by the cool dictates of reason and 
moderation.—Shepherd of the Valley. 


Foreien Distrinution.—Last week we published 
with some comments of our own, a resolution of the 
Bible Society of this county, to endeavor to raise 
Jive hundred dollars, to aid the American Bible So- | 
ciety, in their grand enterprise of supplying the read- 
ing population of the entire world with the word of 
God, in the course of twenty years. 
learned that the Oneida (N. Y.) Bible Society has 
pledged itself to raise four thousand dollars, to aid 
iv accomplishing the same glorious object. The 
Connecticut Bible Society has also pledged three 
thousand dollars to the same object. Many other 
Societies in different parts of the country are mani- 
festing their willingness to enter the same ample 
field.— Western Luminary. | 

Our pious people are never tired working for the 
good cause. As the “ Bible” is to convert the whole 
world, no money ought to be spared to supply the 
whole world with the word of God.—Open your 
purses, all ye who wish to procure a comfortable 
living to those pious speculators! Open your purses 
all ye who desire to see the world more and more 
divided by new doctrines and revivals! Open your 
purses, all ye who wish to be deluded and infatuated 
by lying accounts of revivals and conversions! Who- 
ever is acquainted with those pious tricks will keep | 
his purse shut, and when he has a few cents to spare, | 
will prefer to carry them to the mansions of indi- 
gence and suffering, than bestow them on enthusi- | 
asts, who in a long*strain of recommendations of 
tract and bible societies exert the volubility of their 
tongues for the benefit of their own pockets.—Jb. 








January Isr, 1834.—This day is to be observed 


by many Associations, as a day of fasting and prayer, |, 


for the conversion of the world. It is a cheering 
thought, that the whole Christian world will be en- 


gaged about the same time, in prayer to the Father | 





communion | 


Although | 


If the present generation should do but little |, 


We have since | 


without tender emotions. 
not be in vain. Zion’s King is ever ready to listen 
to the ery of his people-—Lowell Evangelist. 





mended by several Protestant associations ? 
ther Calvin were to return to this world, what a 
| change he would find in his spiritual children! How 
/scandalized he would be by their abetting a papisti- 
cal practice !—But the world is to be converted !— 


‘To what? asks a liberal Editor—ah! that is the || 


rub.— Ib. 
seinen 
| Humanity is one of the most beautiful parts of the 


|divine system of Christianity, which teaches not 


only to do good to mankind, but to love each other 
The second circumstance with which we were || 


as brethren ; and this all depends on the sensibility 
of our hearts—the greatest blessing bestowed by 
Providence on man, and without which, with the 


most refined and polished understanding, he would || 


be no better than a savage. 


of mercies. The spectacle cannot be contemplated | 
This united petition will || 


Is it not strange that in our enlightened age Fasr- | 
ING can be tolerated, nay, what is more, recom- || 
If Fa- 





Cuaracter.—Ask yourself of every one you are con- | 


cerned with, what can I give him? what is he in want of? | 


what is he capable of accepting ? what would he accept 
of? Ifyou can tell, you know at least three-fourths of his 
character. 








| POETRY. 





a 
[Selected for the Jesuit.] 
AUTUMN. 
O, with what glory comes and goes the year !— 
| The buds of spring—those beautiful harbingers 


Of sunny skies and cloudless times—enjoy 
Life’s newness, and earth's garniture spread out ; 
} And when the silver habit of clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and, with 
A sober gladness, the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 
a 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 
And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn, on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing: and in the vales 
The gentle wind—a sweet and passionate woer— 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
| Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beach, and maple yellow-leaved— 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the way-side a-weary. 
The golden robin moves ; the purple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds— 
A winter bird—comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel ; whilst aloud, 
From cottage roofs, the warbling blue-bird sings ; 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 
Sound from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 


Through the trees 


O, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him, that, with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay, the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 
STANZAS. 


Is this a day of death ?— 


The heavens look blithely on the laughing earth, 
And from her thousand vales a voice of mirth 

And melody is springing, with the breath 
Of smiling flowers, that rear their joyous heads, 
Bright with the radiant tears which evening sheds. 


Hath sorrow’s voice been heard 
With her low plaint, and broken wail of wo ?— 
Hark to the play of waves '—and, glancing now 
Forth from his leafy nest, the exulting bird 
Pours his wild carol on the fragrant gale, 
Bidding the sunbright woods and waters hail ! 





Hath happiness departed : 
| From this glad scene ?—Is there a home—a hearth 

| Made desolate ?—Alas! the tones of earth 

Sound not in concert with the broken-hearted !— 
| Yon sea—the gorgeous sun—the azure sky— 


| Were never meant to mourn with things that die! 











or at Mr. George Sealey’s, in Milk Street. 


|| time ago. 





——— 


Marriages in the Catholic Church. 
John M’Lanigan and Catherine Linch; William M- 


Laughlin and Margaret M’Colligan ; James Holl 
| Mary Ann Burnham. . ollahan ang 


Interments in the Catholic Buria? Ground, 
John M’Goveran, 27 years; Peter M'Cafferty,3 months: 
| Ellen Sherry, 7 days ; Catherine M’Carthy,9 weeks. Ann 
| Murray, 29 years ; Grace Ferguson, 27 years. : 











COT T ane —) 
THOMAS MURPHY’S 
BOARDING HOUSE, 
Federal Street, No. 23, Corner of Franklin Street, 
BOSTON. 
JOHN NUGENT, 
[Gees Cabinet Furniture, Chair, Feather Bed and 
Mattress Warehouse, No. 25 & 27 Cornhill, late Market 
Street, Boston. 
N. B. J. N. would recommend to persons from the co 
wanting to purchase Furniture, to call as above and ex 
| for themselves, before they purchase elsewhere. 








untry 
amine 

Pp ase else whe Jan. 5, 
MW’ELROY---TAILOR, 

No. 12, East Conner Warren Avenve, Cuartestowy 
JeHQ ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public that 
&Y he carries on the above business with the strictest atten- 
tion to punctuality. He flatters himself that from his ex ri- 
ence in the various branches of his profession, he shall be ena- 
bled to give the utmost satisfaction to those who may please to 
honor him with their commands. Navy and Military work 

done in a first rate style, and with despatch. Feb, 2, 


WILLIAM P. WKAY, 

= WY Wonk KER, 15 Water Street. 

Watches, Clocks, and Music Box. 

es carefully repaired and warranted on 
the most reasonable terms. 

Has for sale warranted watches from 
$12 to $25 each ; eight day gilt and Ma- 
hogany Timepieces, together with an as- 
sortment of articles usually kept in his 

eptf July 20. 

















ORSES, Carriages and Chaises’ to let by FRANCIS 
LAFFERTY, at the Exchange Stable. 
*.* Arso—Stabling for Horses. April 27. 


CATHOLIC SETTLEMENT IN MAINE, 
yPNDIVIDUALS desirous of taking part in the purchase of 
land in the new Catholic settlement in the State of Maine, 
are requested to make known their wish to Bishop Fenwick, 
of Boston, and to forward to him One hundred dollars, pre- 
vious to the Ist of November next, for the purpose already 
specified ; as it will not probably be in their power, after 
that date, to purchase in the neighborhood of that. settle- 
ment, upon the same accommodating terms. They will be 
pleased, at the same time, to express in writing the precise 
number of acres they may wish to hold. The price of the 
land, per acre, will not exceed one dollar and a quarter. 
Oct. 5. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

{\ ND for sale at Mr. P. Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 
4A, Federal and Franklin streets, * The Youth's Companion 
tu the Sanctuary,” containing instructions on the Holy Sacra- 
nents of Penance and the Eucharist ; with the immediate dis- 
positions for receiving communion, the means of preserving 
grace, the necessity and efficacy of prayer, and the duties of 
youth to their parents: together with prayers at Mass, Ves- 
pers and the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Price, 
extra binding, 62 cents ; plain sheep binding, 50 cents. 

Sept. 21. 


DR. S. H. SMITH, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 


———$———— 
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| NOTICE. 
AFPHE subscriber gives notice that he has taken a stand ; 
and that he keeps Horses and Carriages to let, at the 
stables of Carter and Johnson, Federal Street. Any orders 
will be thankfully received at Mr. Mahony’s in Federal Street; 


Sept. 28. JOHN RYAN. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

{\ ND now for sale at P. Mooney’s Book Store, corner of 
Ze\ Federal and Franklin streets, Tur Catecuism oF THE 
Counc or TRENT, announced as being in the Press some 

The same work may be had of John Des? an 
James Ryan, New York; of John M’Guigan, Phila elphia ; 
of Rev. Mr. Figeac, Washington, D. C.; of Mr. P. Toimey, 

Frederick, Maryland ; at the Office of the Catholic Telegrap' 

Cincinnati, Ohio; and of John King, Charleston, 8. C. 

Price, $1,50 cents per copy. 
| Also an excellent little work, entitled, Tue Cross 18 18 

TRUE LIGHT. Price, 25 cents. June 1. 

HOUSE FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
GOOD four story: Brick House, (No. 3 Bread street, 
A Boston) is offered for sale until the last day of this 
If not disposed of at that time, it will be let on ree 
sonable terms to a good tenant. Application to be made ON 
East Cambridge, Oct. 12. WILLIAM GLEESON, 


MRS. SHARP, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC AND PAINTING. ; 
RS. SHARP has the pleasure to announce to the i 
habitants of Boston and its vicinity, that her School for 
Music and Painting, will commence as soon as & sufficient 
number of pupils can be obtained. “a 
Music on the Piano Forte and Organ; Singing; Oil Paint- 








| month. 





\|ing; Transparent Blind Painting ; Japanning on Tin an 


Wood; Poonah Painting; Velvet Painting ; Mezzo Tinting } 
Painting on ivory paper in the Italian style; Drawing 4” 


| Painting. 
| Residence, No. 11 Atkinson Street. Oct. 5. 
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